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A FRENCH CLAIMANT. 


THE following extraordinary case of successful 
imposture, although it occurred upwards of one 
hundred and seventy years ago, is sufficient to shew 
not only how easily the unthinking portion of 
mankind may be induced to believe statements of 
the most preposterous character, and how readily 
they lend their support to claims which bear on 
their surface the marks of invalidity and false- 
hood, but also that men of acknowledged talent, 
whose whole lives have been passed in sifting and 
weighing evidence, may be duped by a clever, cool 
scoundrel who is in possession of a retentive 
memory, and an unlimited stock of audacity and 
perseverance. 

In most instances of criminal impersonation, an 
extraordinary resemblance between the genuine 
and soi-disant individual has first suggested and 
then supported the fraud ; but in the case of Pierre 
Mége, the hero, if he may be called such, of the fol- 
lowing story, no such likeness existed. It would be 
difficult to find two persons more dissimilar in face, 
form, character, and education than the noble and 
cultivated Sieur de Rougon and the ungainly and 
ignorant French soldier who undertook to act his 
part. Yet the impostor, in one court of law, gained 
his case, and entered upon the full enjoyment of 
the property, in the face of evidence which declared 
that the person he claimed to be was dead and 
buried. 

Scipion le Brun de Castellane, lord of Caille 
and Rougon, was married, in the year 1655, to 
Mademoiselle Judith le Gouche. Both were Cal- 
vinists, and the husband was one of the most 
earnest members of that sect. Their place of 
residence was Manosque, a town in Provence; and 
their family consisted of five children—three boys 
and two girls. The two younger sons died at an 
early age, but the elder brother survived until he 
was thirty-two. The baptismal register of the 
Calvinists having been lost upon the Revocation 
of the Edict, of Nantes, the date of Isaac’s birth 
could not be verified from this source; but any 
doubts on this point were set at rest by an entry 


in the journal of M. Bourdin, his grandfather, with 
whom Monsieur de Caille and his wife resided. 
This entry proves Isaac’s birth to have taken place 
on the 19th November 1664. In 1679, Madame de 
Caille died, and, by her will, she made her sur- 
viving son, Isaac, her heir, and gave her daughters 
legacies; leaving, however, a life-interest in the 
whole of her property to her husband, who deter- 
mined to give his now only son an education suited 
to the position he was destined ultimately to fill. 

On the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, the family were obliged to leave France, and 
settled at Lausanne, in Switzerland, canton of Berne. 
Here one of the daughters died in 1686, and the 
grandfather in 1690. In the year 1689, a law was 
passed in France giving to their nearest Catholic 
relatives the property of those Calvinists who were 
fugitives from the kingdom on account of their 
religion. Monsieur de Caille remained faithful, 
and preferred sacrificing his estate to abjuring his 
creed. His property was claimed by Madame Anne 
le Gouche, the sister of Madame de Caille, and the 
wife of M. Rolland, Avocat-général to the Supreme 
Court of Dauphiné. It was, however, ultimately 
decided that the estate should be divided. Prop- 
erty producing an annual rental of twelve thou- 
sand francs, fell to a Madame Tardivi, another rela- 
tive ; whilst Madame Rolland’s share brought in a 
rental of only two thousand five hundred francs. 

Monsieur de Caille’s eldest son, who was known 
as Monsieur de Rougon, appears to have been of 
very studious habits, and devoted himself to the 
study of literature and science. Indeed, severe 
application was supposed to have greatly aggra- 
vated the disease to which he ultimately fell a 
victim. He died of consumption, on the 15th 
February 1696, at Vevay,in the presence of his 
father and others, having thus reached the age of 
thirty-two years. 

On the death of her nephew, whom she had 
intended making her heir, Madame Rolland, who 
had no children, and who, it is to be remembered, 
remained in France, made over, for the benefit of the 
poor of Manosque, the house which had been Mon- 
sieur de Caille’s family residence, together with 
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property producing seven or eight hundred francs 
a year, and gave as her reason for making this 
bequest, the death of Isaac le Brun de Rougon, her 
nephew. 

Tn the month of March 1699, a soldier (soldat 
de marine) appeared before Monsieur de Vauvray, 
Intendant de la Marine at Toulon, and stated that 
he was the son of Monsieur de Caille. His history, 
as he gave it, was as follows. He had always had 
the misfortune to be on very bad terms with his 
father, in consequence of his indisposition to study, 
and the preference he manifested for the Roman 
Catholic religion. His father had hated him ; and 
at Lausanne, where the family had retreated, the 
ill-treatment he had received became unbearable. 
In order to escape from his father’s violence, the 
soldier alleged that he had fled the house several 
times, and at last he had been placed in close 
confinement. Through the assistance of a servant, 
he was enabled, in Docker 1690, to effect his 
escape ; and to avoid recapture, and to be enabled 
to embrace the Catholic faith, he determined to 
return to Provence. On the road thither, he was 
captured by some Savoyard troops, who pressed 
him into the service; but he was subsequently 
taken prisoner by a portion of a French army 
under the command of Monsieur de Catinat, to 
whom he divulged his real name, and by whom he 
was furnished with a ort to return to France. 
He then entered the militia of Provence ; and one 
day, whilst on guard at the governor's house, his 
eyes fell on a silver bowl bearing the arms of the 

Caille family, which his father had sold with 
the rest of his plate, when leaving France for 
Switzerland. He was so moved by this circum- 
stance, that he at once burst into tears; and on 
being asked the reason, said: ‘I have very good 
reason indeed to weep ;’ at the same time shewing 
a seal upon which the same arms were engraved, in 
order to shew that he was nearly related to those 
to whom the piece of plate had originally —— 

The militia having been disbanded, our soldier 
went to Marseilles, where he said he made the 
acquaintance of one Honorade Venelle, the wife of 
Pierre Mége, with whom resided her mother and 
her two sisters-in-law. The picture he drew of 
these women was far from complimentary. They 
were of doubtful character, and had not even the 
outward appearance of being respectable. With 
Honorade Venelle he formed a liaison of a criminal 
nature—in fact, according to his story, it was 
arranged between them that he should, in the 
absence of her husband, impersonate him, and on 
all occasions should assume the character and act 
the part of Pierre Mége. He did so. As Pierre 
Mége he had received and paid away money ; as 
Pierre Mége he had settled money upon Hono- 
rade Venelle; as Pierre Mége he had enlisted 
for service in the galley La Fidéle; and as Pierre 
Mége he had been discharged, on the force to 
which he belonged being reduced. In 1697, he 
again joined—always under the name of Pierre 
Mége—and on his enlisting, he added the sobriquet 
sans-regret, which the man whose name, the soldier 
alleged, he merely assumed, had, it was subse- 
quently ascertained, made use of on five similar 
occasions. 

Such was the story which this remarkable 
soldier gave of his antecedents. The name of the 


onsieur de Vauvray was La Violette, a carpenter 


by trade, but who at one time had been a valet 
in Monsieur de Caille’s household ; and about this 
time there appears to have been a marriage 
arranged between the soldier and La Violette’s 
sister; but this match was broken off, probably 
as being hardly in keeping with the character of 
one who claimed to be a scion of an old aristocratic 
French family. At all events, the proposed union 
did not take place. 

Monsieur de Vauvray, the soldier’s superior, who 
was a devout Catholic, considered it his duty to 
pave the way for his subordinate’s admission to the 
true faith. He therefore laid the matter before the 
Jesuits, and the result was, that a short time after- 
wards he was enabled to be present at the formal 
abjuration of his protégé, made on June 10, 1699, 
in the presence of the Vicar-general of Toulon, 

On this solemn occasion, the soldier stated that 
his name was André d'Entrevergues, son of Scipion 
@ Entrevergues, lord of Caille, and of the late 
Madame Susanne de Caille. He gave his age as 
twenty-three, and said he could neither read nor 
write. This apparently opened Monsieur de Vau- 
vray’s eyes; it at least aroused his suspicions, for 
he expressed himself unable to believe that the son 
of a wealthy man of rank should never have been 
taught to read or write, although he might, as 
he alleged, have quarrelled with his father on ac- 
count of his lazy habits. The report of the abju- 
ration was noised abroad. Monsieur de Caille was 
communicated with at Lausanne, and in answer he 
stated, that his son, the Sieur de Rougon, had died 
on February 15, 1696; and a proper certificate of 
the death was forwarded to Monsieur de Vauvray. 
It now transpired that the name of Monsieur de 
Caille’s eldest son was Isaac, and not André; that 
his mother’s name was Judith, not Susanne; that 
his age would have been thirty-five, and not twenty- 
three, as he was born on November 19, 1664, and 
finally that the family name was Le Brun de Cas- 
tellane, and not D’Entrevergues. Monsieur de Vau- 
vray, interested as he had been in the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of the soldier, now thought 
it high time to have him arrested ; and after a corre- 
spondence with the ministers of the king, he was 
handed over to the civil authorities, and lodged 
in Toulon jail. All depositions and documents 
bearing upon the case were ordered to be given 
up to the registrar of the criminal court. The 
soldier demanded that he should undergo an 
examination, and it was evident he wished to take 
advantage of scraps of information which he had 
only gained since his arrest. He now said that he 
had never known his right name, but that his 
father had invariably called him D’Entrevergues 
de Rougon de Caille ; and he altered his age from 
twenty-three to twenty-five. Hedenied ever having 
seen or known his godfather or godmother, an 
affirmed that he was only six years old when he 
left Manosque ; albeit it was well known to many 
that Monsieur de Cuille’s son was twenty-one when 
the family left their native country. He again 
declared he could neither read nor write, and alleged 
as a reason for never having learned that his eye- 
sight had been tvo bad to admit of it. He neither 
knew the names of the streets of Manosque nor the 

ition of his father’s house in that town, and 

e could describe none of the rooms in it. He said 

his father had three instead of tive children. He 
could not describe the appearance of his sister. 
He knew neither the colour of her hair nor her 


— who first brought him under the notice of 
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height. He said his father’s hair and beard were 
black, and his complexion dark, and that in stature 
he was short and corpulent. Now, the Sieur had 
in reality brown hair, a red beard, and a pale face. 
The claimant could give no description of his aunt, 
Madame Lignon, yet she had lived with Isaac le 
Brun at Lausanne. He could neither describe the 
stature, features, or hair of his grandmother, who 
had taken refuge at Lausanne, nor could he re- 
member whether there were other residents in the 
house, where his father lodged at Lausanne, besides 
his family ; and finally, he knew nothing whatever 
about the friends and relatives of the family at 
Geneva. 

The judge of the criminal court before whom 
this examination took place ordered that the deposi- 
tions should be forwarded to Monsieur de Caille and 
the nearest relations. The soldier had them sent 
to Madame Rolland and Monsieur Tardivi, and even 
to many persons who neither held the estates nor 
knew anything of the family. Madame Rolland 
answered by endorsing the statements made b 
Monsieur de Caille in reference to her nephew’s resi- 
dence in Switzerland and his death on February 
15, 1696. 

The criminal court now issued an order that the 
soldier should be taken to Manosque and other 
places, and confronted with those who could speak 

ositively to his identity one way or the other; 
| but at this juncture Monsieur Rolland, who had 

come to Toulon on behalf of his wife, obtained 
sega to proceed against the soldier as Pierre 

ége, and accordingly this was done. Twenty 
witnesses swore that he was Pierre Mége, the son 
of a convict in the galleys, and some of them said 
they had an acquaintance with him 
extending over twenty years. Others with as 
great certainty swore that he was not Isaac, the 
eldest son of Monsieur de Caille, with whom they 
had been fellow-students. 

It might have been supposed that this evidence 
would have utterly disconcerted any impostor. But 
the countenance of the soldier expressed little 
besides firmness and courage, and many saw only 
in his calm and self-collected manner a deter- 
mination to win back his own in spite of every- 
thing, and notwithstanding the fact that appear- 
ances were, for the time, greatly against him. He 
demanded that he should be confronted with Mon- 
sieur Rolland in the presence of his judges. He 
charged that gentleman with having attempted to 
poison him whilst in jail, and he succeeded in 
thus exciting the — of the public in his 
favour. Finally, he demanded that the order of 
the court, that he should visit the places where 
Isaac le Brun was known, should be carried out. 
After much delay, he was taken to Aix, and on the 
road, an attack, instigated, the prisoner alleged, by 
Monsieur Rolland, was made upon him by three 
men, who put a pistol to his head, and tried to 
compel him to escape; and his keeper swore to 
the truth of this statement, and said that he had 
to come to his rescue. This part of the story was 
never thoroughly cleared up, but at the time it 
certainly strengthened the soldier’s case. 

Monsieur de Caille, who, it must be remem- 
bered, was all this time in Switzerland, and unable 
to attend the trials personally, on account of the 
laws against Calvinists in France, signed a depo- 
sition on January 6, 1700. He simply affirmed 
that his son Isaac died on February 15, 1696, and 


that, being neither bereft of the common feelin 
of humanity nor of those of a father, he should 
have —_ his relations to inquire into the 
matter, had he any cause whatever to doubt the 
fact of the occurrence ; but as he had seen his 
son die, such a doubt did not exist. Monsieur de 
Caille at the same time gave full power to an 
attorney to prosecute the impostor for a criminal 
offence before the Supreme Court of Provence. 

By an order of the court, the prisoner was then 
removed to Toulon to be tried, and to receive a 
final sentence. This decision did not appear to 
disconcert him in the least. He always expressed 
himself with certainty as to the ultimate result 
of the trial, and said he was sure that if his 
father, the Sieur de Caille, could see him, he 
would recognise him, and that parental tenderness 
would lead him to own him. Those around him 
saw no signs of wavering, no hesitation, no ner- 
vousness, nor any mark of imposture. 

At his trial, however, which was ‘proceeded with 
at Toulon, he maintained a most rigid silence, and 
his cause had to be read out, as for one who was 
greatly against the prisoner, but apparently did |}- 
not affect the issue of the case. He was charged | 
with re om a man who was dead—in itself 
a capital offence ; but he appealed from the whole 
criminal proceedings, and demanded that he should 
be allowed to prove before the parliament of 
Provence who he was, After further delay, this 
was allowed. Both sides set vigorously to work 
to collect evidence. The soldier was taken to 
Manosque, to Caille, and to Rougon. Many per- 
sons recognised him as Isaac de C e; and 
after these journeys, which were almost triumphal 
in character, the soldier had found upwards of one 
hundred witnesses who were prepared to swear to 
his desired identity. 

On the other hand, Monsieur de Caille’s side 
undertook to prove: First, that his eldest son died 
on February 15, 1696; secondly, that the soldier 
was not his son ; thirdly, that he was Pierre Mége. 
Monsieur Rolland tried hard to induce the par- 
liament to delegate the powers of a istrate in 

rtibus to some one resident in Switzerland, who 
should take the depositions of witnesses in reference 
to the residence and death of Isaac le Brun, at 
Vevay, as it was owing to this weighty evidence 
not having been given before a judge of the French 
courts that it had not been deemed fully admis- 
sible ; but this course was violently opposed by 
the soldier’s counsel, and the case was brought to 
a conclusion without Monsieur Rolland having 
gained his point. The soldier renewed his attacks 
upon Monsieur Rolland ; accused him of tampering 
with the depositions, and brought experts who 
swore that the alterations were in his handwriting; 
charged him with erasing other portions with 
corrosives ; accused all his witnesses of perjury ; 
and, by the aid of his own band of followers, he 
was, atter fifteen sittings, and another examination, 
declared to be the son of Monsieur de Caille. 

The public joy at this decision was immense. 
Merchants and shopkeepers, farmers and labourers, 
alike left their work, and added to the dense 
throng that had assembled round the court and 
choked up its approaches since the early morning. 
The judges were drawn home by the mob, and it 
was as much as one of them could do to prevent 
them carrying him off on their shoulders. 
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Three weeks afterwards, the soldier married the 

' daughter of Monsieur Serri, a physician who had 
furnished the expenses of the trial ; and the youn 
lady being related to three of the judges who h 
given their votes in favour of her husband, it was 
alleged that a knowledge of the proposed alliance 
had influenced them in their decision. However 
this may be, the soldier obtained Monsieur de 
Caille’s property. His first act was to drive forth the 
residents in Madame Rolland’s private poor-house, 
which had originally been his father’s residence. 
This was particularly noticeable, because, on a 
visit he had paid some time previously to this 
institution, he had remarked, when looking up at 
the windows: ‘You are within, whilst I, the heir, 
am without, still I will not unhouse you.” A 
short time afterwards, the soldier had his picture 
engraved, with these words under it : 


Isaac LE Brun CASTELLANE, 
Seigneur de Caille et de Rougon. 
Aged 37 years in 1707. 


Below, again, were verses, of which the following 
is a free translation : 


Since childhood’s days, my life was dearly bound 
By Fate’s capricious chains, which and wound. 
Away from me my natal right they ’d keep, 

Who deemed me helpless in the grave-bound sleep; 
But Heaven, defender of my injured right, 

E’en through the tempest, points the port in sight. 


Monsieur Rolland was ruined by the adverse 
judgment, but did not give up the struggle. He 
at once took the necessary steps to obtain a reversal 
of the decision, and obtained leave to bring the 
matter before the King’s Council; and he was 
strengthened in his hope of ultimately gaining 
the day by the fact that Honorade Venelle, the 
wife of Pierre Mége, who had kept silence durin 
the trial, now came forward, and positively dulled 
the soldier to be her husband, to whom she was 
lawfully married in 1685. Such a declaration, 
however, giving, as it did, the lie direct to the 
‘judges’ decision, induced them to order her imme- 
diate arrest ; and she was confined in jail at Aix. 
On the case coming before the Council, Monsieur 
de la Blinitre appeared for Monsieur Rolland, and 
Monsieur Sylvain for the soldier ; the result being 
that the judgment of the Provengal parliament was 
reversed by a majority of thirteen members, and 
the case ordered to be sent before the parliament 
of Paris. 

This reversal wrested the property from the hands 
of the soldier, and a favourable termination to 
another and entirely new trial could alone restore 
it to him. He had, however, gained one grand 

int. His life was no longer in danger, as the 

rench law did not admit of any one being twice 
put on his trial for the same capital offence, and 
the decision of the judges of the parliament of 
Provence, given in his favour, after criminal pro- 
ceedings had once been commenced against him, 
removed him from a position of great peril. 

The scene of the s le was now removed to 
Paris, and it was before the parliament of that city 
that the case was to be more fully investigated and 
a final conclusion arrived at. The counsel em- 

loyed on behalf of the soldier was again Monsieur 

lvain, and, in addition, Monsieur Terrasson, who 
was well known at the French bar as an able and 
eloquent lawyer, and an upright and conscientious 


man. Monsieur de la Blinitre again appeared for 
Monsieur Rolland. 

There probably never was a case in which such 
hard swearing and counter-swearing took place, or 
where the counsel on either side appeared more 
thoroughly convinced of the righteousness of the 
claims of their respective clients. 

On behalf of the soldier, it was urged, that his 
steady, uniform adherence to his story, through- 
out the case, was greatly in his favour, and it 
was denounced as absurd to suppose that a man 
without brains, education, money, or any kind 
of resources, would have dared to take a name to 
which he was not justly entitled. It was argued 
that such a proceeding would require powers of 
intellect and memory that would have been nothing 
less than superhuman. The soldier’s marriage with 
Mademoiselle Serri was adduced in his favour, 
as it was pointed out, with some apparent show of 
reason, that he would not have been fool enough to 
have married again whilst his first wife was alive, 
and thus run the risk of a second criminal pro- 
secution should she choose to give evidence against 
him. Numberless witnesses again gave testimony 
in his favour. Esprit Martine deposed that she 
had nursed Monsieur de Caille’s son, and had 
weaned him. Her account of what he was like 
tallied exactly with what the soldier then was. 
She detailed the scars which Isaac le Brun had 
upon his body, and similar marks were found upon 
the soldier. She swore positively that they were 
one and the same person. 

Catherine Regniére also swore to having nursed 
Isaac, and said she recognised him the very 
moment she set eyes upon him, upon which 
occasion she had been ile to restrain her tears. 
She gave a clear description of the various cicatrices 


which Isaac le Brun on his body, and con- 
cluded by swearing that the soldier was the same 
being she had nursed. 


Catherine Pierron, another nurse, recognised him 
by his eyes, his thin legs, his matted hair, and she 
swore in an equally unhesitating manner to his 
identity as Isaac le Brun de Cast 2. 

Louise Maudette, in whose care Isaac had been 
placed after he was weaned, also gave an account 
of the scars which the soldier bore, and declared 
she recognised him as Isaac by his cheek-bones, 
which were ‘just like those of the boy she had 
once had charge of.’ 

Monsieur de Mongastin, among many others, 
declared that, after putting a great number of 
searching questions to the soldier, his answers 
satisfied him that he was the man he claimed to 
be. 
Twenty-four servants swore to his identity, 
and a host of other witnesses, without saying 
positively that he was the son of Monsieur de 
Caille, testified to the remarkable resemblance he 
bore to that person. According to these witnesses 
Isaac Ie Brun de Castellane had always promised 
to be tall. He had a slouching figure, with large, 
bony, and prominent shoulders. He was pot- 
bellied. His skin was white ; his hands were long 
and clammy. His legs were the same size all the 
way down, and in addition he was knock-kneed. 
He was very thin, and had a sickly and delicate 
complexion, but want and toil had served to 
harden him, He was ugly, and very disagreeable ; 
his head was buried between his shoulders. His 
hair was coarse, black, and lank. His face was 
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long ; his forehead projecting and irregular. His 
eyes were small, deep set, and watery. His temples 
and cheek-bones were large, and his cheeks were 
hollow. His nose was flat, his chin sharp ; his 
mouth large, and filled with black and ugly teeth. 
Naturally, his complexion was pale, and he rouged 
his face, to avoid looking like a corpse. His voice was 
like a woman’s. His appearance contemptible. The 
general expression of his face was idiotic. He had 
the manners of a clown, and the gait of a fool. He 
had a scar on the left eyebrow, caused by a stone 
thrown at him ; scars beneath both eyes, produced 
by the incision of a lancet. At his birth, his ears 
were attached to his head at the outer edges in 
such a manner as to make it necessary.to separate 
them with a razor. He had marks of scrofula on 
his neck and legs, and a tumour beneath the knee, 
which had been punctured thrice. As a child, his 
great toe was lanced for inflammation caused by the 
nail growing into the quick. His nurse had 
cauterised his left leg. At the back of his head 
there was a large ace bone, which protruded 
in a very remarkable manner. His father, grand- 
father, and uncle had each a similar peculiarity, 
which, indeed, was hereditary in his family. Fi- 
nally, the son of Monsieur de Caille resembled his 
nother chiefly in his nose and the lower part of 
his face. He resembled Mademoiselles le Gouche 
and St Etienne, his cousins ; but above all, he was 
like Madame de Lignon, his aunt, and Malle. la 
Coulette, his cousin. Such was the description of 
his person. As to his mind, he was, it was alleged, 
stupid, and rarely spoke without making some 
silly remark. It was found impossible to teach 
him either to read or to write. He was brutal, 
passionate, quarrelsome, without feeling, and always 
ill-treated children of his own age. He had a 
eringing aspect, and the manners of a groom, and 
fled from the society of respectable people to enjoy 
that of scoundrels. 

This description was flatly contradicted by 
Monsieur Rolland’s witnesses; and the soldier's 
counsel urged that, as Monsieur Isaac de Castellane 
could not have two noses, two mouths, in short 
two faces and two bodies, his was the right portrait. 
Witnesses were brought who stated that Monsieur 
de Caille was never at his son’s death-bed at all. 
Others swore that Isaac never could read or write ; 
and to shew that this was nothing extraordinary, 
several instances were cited of persons of good 
position who were then in the flesh whose educa- 
tion had been left in the same deplorable condi- 
tion. Other instances of persons who had forgotten 
to read after they had learned were proved, in 
order to meet the evidence of those who appeared 
to remember that Isaac’s learning had reached thus 
far. 

Many witnesses swore that the soldier in no 
way resembled Pierre Mége in stature, features, 
complexion, or voice. The attacks upon Monsieur 
Rolland were resumed. He was denounced as a 
mendacious conspirator, in league with the other 
members of the family. The evidence in the 
depositions of Monsieur de Caille was ridiculed as 
being utterly worthless, coming from a man who 
had fled from his country as a heretic, and it was 
urged that the majority of his relations were not 
to be believed for similar reasons. 

On the other hand, Monsieur de la Bliniére’s 
witnesses knew nothing whatever of the numerous 
peculiarities said to have been visible in and upon 


Isaac le Brun. According to their testimony, 
Monsieur de Caille’s son had fine eyes, a well- 
formed nose, a small rosy mouth, a remarkably 
well-formed face, and a beautiful complexion. 
His figure was slight, but firmly and compactly 
built. He carried Shimeelf well, and had a most 
pleasing expression of countenance. His manners 
were winning, and his disposition kind. He was 
a man of high character, and extremely liberal- 
minded. He was well informed, full of wit and 
vivacity, yet at the same time gentle and un- 
assuming. He spoke French perfectly, and was 
devoted to the exercise both of body and mind. 
He was much attached to his own profession of 
faith—was pure in morals, fair in his dealings. In 
fine, he was a scholar, gentleman, and Christian. 

Four of Isaac’s tutors deposed to his havin, 
learned to read and write, and to his having studi 
Greek and Latin at college. Duly attested cer- 
tificates, signed by the French minister at Geneva, 
from five different professors, set forth that Isaac 
le Brun had attended their lectures at Geneva 
during three years, As it had been urged that 
he had forgotten to read and write, Monsieur de la 
Bliniére pointed out that the soldier had denied 
ever having been able to learn to write. 

With regard to the proofs of Isaac de Castellane’s 
death, certificates were produced from the magis- 
trates at Vevay, establishing the fact. Other 
depositions were also forwarded, after having been 
authenticated by the authorities of Bern and the 
Marquis de Puysieux, the French ambassador in 
Switzerland; amongst others, those of Monsieur 
le Sage, the minister who attended Isaac le Brun 
on his death-bed ; of Monsieur Second, in whose 
house he lived ; of the doctor, surgeon, and chemist 
who attended him ; of the watcher who had been 
placed over his body, and who had laid it out ; of 
the undertaker who had prepared the corpse for 
burial, and placed it in the coffin; and of several 
others who had attended the sick man during his 
last illness, and who had subsequently followed 
him to the grave. Monsieur de Caille further 
obtained the evidence of twenty-nine other wit- 
nesses, who had known the deceased at Lausanne, 
and who gave an accurate description of the ill- 
ness that had eventually carried him off, and of 
his general appearance. Three of Isaac le Brun’s 
aunts gave similar evidence ; and the vicar of the 
parish of St Louis at Grenoble deposed that he 
was present when Madame Rolland received the 
news of her nephew’s death in 1696. This was 
the principal evidence brought forward in proof 
of the death of Isaac le Brun, and certainly most 
people would consider it sufficiently convincing, 
and in the endit proved so. Other however, 
was forthcoming to shew who the soldier in reality 
was, and this was subsequently placed beyond 
doubt. Honorade Venelle came forward and swore 
unhesitatingly that Pierre Mége was her husband, 
whom she = married in 1685, and with whom she 
had cohabited until 1699. Her reasons for keeping 
so rigid a silence since she first heard of her 
husband’s villainous proceedings were perfectly 
valid and Had she attempted to 
verify his statements, her position would have been 
that of particeps criminis ; on the other hand, had 
she given information as to who he really was, 
she would in effect have been signing his death- 
warrant, and she determined to let things take 
their course, the more so as her position as a 
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married woman was not imperilled until the 
marriage of Pierre Mége with Mademoiselle de 
Serri. Her evidence, coupled with that of many 
other witnesses, established the identity of the 
soldier as Pierre Mége, who had enlisted seven 
times in the French army, against whom a warrant 
for violence against a clergyman had been issued, 
who had three times abjured his religion, and who 
had been guilty of many other vile actions. 

In this extraordinary case, which stands at the 
head of the French causes célébres, no less than 
three hundred and ninety-four witnesses, who had 
almost all seen and known Isaac de Castellane, 
were examined on the impostor’s side. Of these, 
one hundred and ten either swore positively that 
the soldier was the son of Monsieur de Caille, or 
that they believed him to be such. Of these one 
hundred and ten witnesses, twenty said that the 
impostor resembled Madame Rolland, although not 
the slightest likeness existed between the two. 
Sixteen were convicted of falsehood out of their 
own mouths. One extraordinary fact was elicited 
during the trial : the journal of Monsieur Bourdin, 
Isaac de Castellane’s maternal grandfather, con- 
tained an entry of the names of the five different 
nurses who had attended his grandson when a 
child, and these did not correspond with either the 
Christian or surnames of those examined during 
this trial; and it was proved that one of them, 
Martine Esprit, could only have been seven years 

run. 

On behalf of Madame Rolland, one hundred and 
eighty-four witnesses were examined—of these, 
thirty-eight swore that the soldier was not the son 
of Monsieur de Caille ; seven, at the Toulon trial, 
swore the same. All these witnesses with 
those at Lausanne and Vevay in their description 
of Isaac le Brun. One hundred and thirty wit- 
nesses swore that the soldier was Pierre Mége, 
twenty, in, others twenty-five years. t 
the trial, nine gave evidence, They 
shewed themselves to be thoroughly conversant 
with his history to the most minute details. Many 
of his comrades and superiors in the army never 


doubted for a moment that he was the same Pierre 


Mége ; in fact, on all sides, from those who had 
known him well, and those who knew but little of 

im, the cry came that he was no one else but 
Pierre Mége. 

It is to be observed that the whole of the 
members of the family of De Caille rejected the 
soldier as an impostor from the very first. Only 
one relation, who had never seen Isaac le Brun, 
said he believed in him; but this statement was 
afterwards withdrawn. Amongst the witnesses of 
the soldier, there were twenty beggars subsistin 
on charity at Manosque, and sixty workmen an 

ts who were unable to read or write. 

ongst the witnesses on behalf of Madame 

Rolland, more than two-thirds were burgesses, 

lawyers, gentlemen or clergymen, many of whom 
had studied with Isaac le Brun. 

On the 17th March 1712, thirteen years from 
the date upon which the impostor first came for- 
ward, the supreme court of Paris decided that he 
was not the son of Monsieur de Caille, but was 
Pierre Mége. He was again thrown into prison, 
but the unfortunate Mademoiselle Serri, with whom 


‘which had been frightfully devastated by the 


marriage after the absurd decision of the che 
Parliament, commenced a suit, conducted by 
Monsieur Jylouin, in which she sought to obtain 
an order to oppose the judgment which made her 
marriage illegal. This delayed a prosecution for 
bigamy against Mége, which was to have been at 
once proceeded with; but before Mademoiselle 
Serri’s case had been terminated, death had sum- 
moned him before a higher tribunal. 

Although it is difficult, within the prescribed 
limits of a magazine article, to give a faithful 
account of such a protracted trial, we have endeav- 
oured to do so. Much of the evidence has, of 
course, necessarily been omitted, together with the 
able speeches of the counsel, but enough has been 
said to shew that boldness and effrontery are 
Core ag needed for successful imposture, and 
that the clearest and most unimpeachable evidence 
is sometimes scarcely sufficient to combat success- 
fully the fraudulent designs of those who possess 
such qualities. 


FOREST-LIFE IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


In the very centre of India there is a vast High- 
land region, abounding in peaks and ranges, which 
would be of great importance if they were more 
known, and if anybody ever thought of any 
mountains in India except the Himalaya and 
Nilgherries, which, being collectively the mightiest 
mountains of the earth, are invariably known 
as ‘the hills’ If we look on the map for the 
sources of the Son, the Narbada, and the Tapti, 
we shall find this region, explored and vivial 
described by the late Captain Forsyth. * it 
emerged from the outer darkness that msl the 
early history of immense tracts in India only 
within the last three centuries. The aborigines 
had never possessed a written language, and such 
of the Hindu writings as bear the remotest 
semblance of history, speak of all India south of 
the Jumna as a vast wilderness inhabited by hostile 
demons and snakes. Religious hermits of the 
northern race are described as dwelling in leaf 
bowers in their midst, while heroes and demig 
wander about like knights-errant, protecting the 
devotees from their hostile acts, which seem more 
like the pranks of frisky monkeys than the actions 
of human beings. The snakes and demons have 
been cajanal to have been the black aborigines 
of the country, and the scenes of the epics to 
portray the gradual advance of the Aryan race and 
religion into their midst. But there is nothing to 
tell of the history of the wild men of the wile 
ness, who are regarded as being as much beyond 
the pale of humanity as their country was beyond 
the Aryan pale—the land of clearings and the 
black antelope. In this strange region, forms of 
animal and vegetable life are found united which 
do not coexist in any other place: the sdl forests 
adjoin the teak forests, though each growth is 
distinct ; the wild buffalo, the twelve-tined ‘swamp’ 
deer, and the red jungle-fowl are plentiful within 
the area of the sal woods. 

Captain Forsyth was sent to explore the forests, 


natives, prompted to the work of destruction 
* The Highlands of Central India: Notes on their 


Forests and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. 
A J. Forsyth, Bengal Staff Corps. Chapman 
an 


i impostor had gone through the ceremony of 
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by the railway contractors and numerous specu- 
lators, who, foreseeing the value the timber was 
likely to acquire, owing to railway operations 
and the closing of the forests, ‘went into the 
jungles with bags of rupees in their hands, and 
spread them broadcast among the wild tribes, with 
instructions to slay and spare not—to fell every 
teak tree larger than a sapling that they could 
find, and mark them with their peculiar mark.’ 
Captain Forsyth thus summarises the results of 
this proceeding: ‘Scarcely anything that was 
accessible escaped the axe. Now came delay in 
the railway works, failure of the contractors, and 
want of money. The cut timber was abandoned 
wholesale where it lay. Teak-wood is full of oil, 
and burns readily after lying for a Short time. 
The jungle-fires occurred as usual in the long dry 
grass where the logs were lying, and the great 
majority of them were burned. The exact amount 
of the destruction can never be known ; the injury 
done to the forests and to the country cannot be 
recovered in less than two generations of the 
people’s life. The mischief had been completed, 
and most of the timber speculators had bolted 
from their creditors, leaving their logs smoking in 
the forests, before the formation of the Central 
Provinces, and ere the Forest Department had 
entered on their labour of exploring and arranging 
what was still worth looking after.’ 

The first remarkable scene of beauty near 
which Captain Forsyth’s route lay was a few miles 
off the road down the open and well-cultivated 
valley of the Narbada, igor a mighty river 
pent up into a third of its width, and for more 
than two miles boiling along between two sheer 
walls of pure white marble, a hundred feet in 
height, with here and there a seam of dark 
green or black volcanic rock, which enhances the 
purity of the marble, like a setting of jet. What 
must be the charm, in a dusty oriental land, of 
the coolness and quiet of those pure cold roc 
and of the deep blue, pellucid water! ‘The eye, 
says the traveller, ‘never wearies of the infinite 
variety of effect produced by the broken and 
reflected sunlight, now glancing from a pinnacle 
of snow-white marble reared against the deep blue 
of the sky, as from a point of silver, touching here 
and there with bright lights the prominences of 
the middle heights, and again losing itself in the 
soft bluish grays of their recesses, Still lower 
down, the bases of the cliffs are almost lost in a 
hazy shadow, so that it is hard to tell at what 
point the rocks have melted into the water, from 
whose depths the same lights, in inverse order, are 
reflected as clear as above, but broken into a thou- 
sand quivering fragments in the swirl of the pool.’ 
This beautiful spot is infested with bees, which, if 
disturbed, many travellers have found very danger- 
ous; and, indeed, on one occasion they stung an 
intruder to death. The Marble Rocks, like almost 
—_ object of great natural beauty, have been sanc- 
tified by the Brahmans, and many of the commonest 
legends transported thither. Across the chasm, the 
monkey legions of Hanuman leaped on their way 
to Ceylon ; the celestial elephant of Indra left his 
mighty footprint here in the white rock. Temples 
to Siva crown the right bank of the cliff, om by 
the river’s — is a favourite ghdét for the launch- 
ing of the bodies of devout Hindus into the waters 
of Mother Narbada, which are consequently pol- 
luted by ghoul-like turtles, monstrous fishes, 


repulsive crocodiles, that batten on the ghastly 
provender thus provided for them. 

A march ne the Narbada Valley is a delight- 
ful experience. The climate is perfect, and the 
scenery, the people, and the natural productions 
are most interesting. Among the latter is the 
mhowa, most useful of wild trees, as its flower is 
edible, and also produces the greater portion of the 
ardent spirits consumed in the country. It is more- 
over offered in propitiation of the innumerable gods 
of the Gonds, who are pantheists. These strange 
people were the first employed in the coal-mines, 
and their courage in diving into the bowels of the 
earth was wonderful. Their pantheism came to 
their aid in this respect. From his cradle, the 
Gond has looked on every rock, stream, and 
cavern as tenanted by its peculiar spirit, whom it 
is only needful to ay og in a simple fashion 
to make all safe. So he just touches with ver- 
milion the rock he is about to blow into a thou- 
sand fragments with a keg of powder, lays before 
it a handful of rice and a nutshell-full of mhowa 
spirit, and lo! the god of the coal-mine is suffi- 
ciently satisfied to permit his simple worshipper 
to hew away at his residence as he pleases. 

The Mahadeo Hills, or Hills of the Great God, 
are of great beauty and peculiar sanctity. The 
whole range is sacred to Siva; and embosomed 
among their lofty peaks lies one of the most sacred 
shrines, to which at least one pilgrimage is a neces- 
sity in the life of every Hindu. The scene at 
the appointed season for this performance is of an 
extraordinary kind ; a crowd as motley as that 
which throngs the famous ghdts at Benares collects 
then on all the roads thither; but at other times 
the people believe the way to be guarded by wild 
beasts, goblins, and fell disease, so that Captain 
Forsyth had some difficulty in mg his camp 
to the Mahadeos. After leaving Jhilpa, the last 
village on the plains, he was fairly in the jungle, 
and as he ascended, the scenery began to chan 
After a march of seventeen miles, he reached the 

lateau of Puchmurree, which was like a fine 
ish park, and then, through the vistas of the trees, 
three great isolated St ey at to appear, glowing 
red and fiery in the setting sun against the purple 
background of a cloud-bank. The centre one was 
the peak of Mahadeo, the shrine of the god him- 
self ; to the right, like the bastion of some giant’s 
hold, rose the square and abrupt form of Chaurd- 
deo ; while to the left frowned the steep “—e of 
Dhupgarh, the highest point of the central Indian 
Highlands. The ascent by which pe pers Forsyth 
had come up was gradual, but in all other direc- 
tions the drop from the plateau is sudden and pre- 
cipitous. The eastern pass has never been tra- 
versed by any baggage-animal. From this plateau 
Captain Forsyth surveyed the scene of his appointed 
labours: ranges upon ranges of forest-covered 
hills, tumbled in wild confusion; the long line 
of rampart-like cliffs, which mark the southern 
face of the Mahadeo range, the deep red of their 
sandstone formation contrasting finely with the 
intense green of the bamboo vegetation out of 
which they rise ; while, standing on the eastern 
edge of the plateau, the observer hangs over a sheer 
beyond, in lo: en slopes, down to a flat, im- 
This is the great sal 
forest. The edges of this great plateau are seamed 


and | with terrible mysterious ravines, one of which, a 
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b, 


peculiarly sacred and indispensable point in the 
circuit performed by the devout pilgrim, is a grim 
marvel of nature. 

It is called Jambo-Dirp. ‘About a thousand 
feet of steep descent down a track worn by the 
feet of pilgrims leads to the entrance of the gorge. 
A dense canopy of the wild mango-tree, overlaid 
and interlaced by the tree-like limbs of the giant 
creeper, almost shuts out the sun ; strange shapes 
of tree-ferns, and thickets of dank and rotting vege- 
tation, cumber the path; a chalybeate stream, 
covered by a film of metallic scum, reddens the 
ooze through which it slowly percolates ; a gloom 
like twilight shrouds the bottom of the valley, 
from out of which rises on either hand a towering 
crag of deep red colour, from whose summit stretch 
the ghostly arms of the white and naked Sterculia 
ureus, a tree which looks as if the megatherium 
might have climbed its uncouth and ghastly branches 
at the birth of the world. Farther on, the gorge 
narrows to a mere cleft between the high cliffs, 
wholly destitute of vegetation, and strewn with 
great boulders. Climbing over these, and wading 
through the waters of a shallow stream, the pilgrim 
at length reaches a cavern in the rock, the sides 
and bottom of which have been, by some peculiar 
water-action, worn into the semblance of gigantic 
matted locks of hair; while deep below the floor 
of the cavern, in the bowels of the rock, is heard 
the labouring of imprisoned waters shaking the 
cave’ It is small wonder that such a natural 
marvel as this should be a chosen dwelling-place 
for the god to whom all these mountains are sacred. 

The wild hill-people, Gonds and Korkus, are 
seemingly harmless and friendly savages, shy at 
first, but soon won to help in setting up the Eng- 
lishman’s camp, and acting as his beaters and 
attendants when he went after the big game. But 
they are not so interesting as the animals which 
share their grand, almost unlimited forests—such as 
the noble bison, whose unconquerable antipathy to 
the propinquity of man is contracting its range and 
diminich ing its numbers, and the sambar, prince 
of deer. The noble, melancholy beauty of the 


| head of an old bison, drawn » he era Forsyth, is 


quite wonderful, and he descri e creature as no 
other writer has done. ‘From the eye of a newly- 
slain bison,’ he says, ‘turned up to the sunlight, 
comes such a wonderful beam of emerald light as I 
have seen in the eye of no other animal, and the 
skin emits a faint sweet odour as of herbs” All 
attempts to domesticate these free creatures of the 
forests have failed: after a while, the wild nature 
asserts itself, the young bison pines and dies, like 
the wild ass, sheep, goat, dog, and jungle-fowl. A 
tiger or a hyena is infinitely easier to bring up and 
tame than any of these. Tigers are rare on the 
plateau, and bears also, but panthers are plentiful 
in Puchmurree. The terrible feline race plays a great 
part in the actual existence, and in the religious or 
Soggy rites, of the aboriginal tribes of Central 
India. The tiger-god has a hut built for him in 
the wilderness, that he may not come near their 
reer 9 ; but when his tiger emissaries come and 
carry off animals and human beings, they are, for 
the most , quietly submitted to. The gather- 
ing of pilgrims at the Mahadeo shrine was an 
extraordinary sight. Captain Forsyth beheld it on 
his return from a visit to the opposite plateau of 
Motir. The little plain through which his road 


lay was swarming with pilgrims; forty thousand 


had collected in the lonely valley in a few days, 
and were now crowding up into the ravine where 
the cave is situated—a ravine through which, a 
week or two before, he had tracked a herd of 
bison! This gathering is no holiday outing. 

‘It draws the multitudes into a remote and deso- 
late valley surrounded by the “eternal hills.” No 
gorgeous temple or impressive ritual attracts the 
sight-seer. The pathways are mere tracks, scarcely 
discernible in the rank jungle, and here and there 
scaling precipitous rocks, where the feet of count- 
less pilgrims have worn steps in the stone. Youn 
and old have to track out these paths on foot ; an 
all the terrors of pestilence, wild beasts, and the 
demons and spirits of the waste, surround the 
approach, in their excited imaginations. Arrived 
at the foot of the holy hill, the pilgrim finds 
neither jollity nor anything more than the barest 
requirements of existence awaiting him. His food 
is dry parched grain, his couch on the naked earth, 
during his sojourn in the presence of Mahadeva. 
Should he be the first to arrive, the tiger may 
chance to dispute with him the right to quench 
his thirst at the watering-place in the Dénvé 
river... . Fora long way before the shrine was 
reached, the path wan teed. on either side by rows 
of religious mendicants and devotees, spreadin 
before them open cloths to receive alms, clothe 
in ashes picked out by the white horizontal paint- 
marks of the followers of Siva, with girdle of 
twisted rope, and long felted locks, hollow-eyed 
and hideous, jingling a huge pair of iron tongs 
with movable rings on them, and shouting out the 

raises of Mahadeo. A yon | dim aisle, between 

igh red sandstone cliffs, and canopied by man 
trees, leads up to the cave within which is the 
sacred shrine. No pilgrim ever brings more up 
the hill than he means to offer, for he may take 
back nothing ; his last rupee, and even the orna- 
ments of the women, must be left on the shrine of 
the god.’ 

The many long journeys of exploration under- 
taken by Captain Fors: th, his point of departure 
and the head-quarters ted a commodious forest- 
lodge on the plateau, brought him into scenes of 
extraordinary grandeur, beauty, and solitude, and 
made him acquainted with some of the noblest 
of animals, and the most ignoble of men; with 
magnificent tigers, elephants, deer, bison, and 
boars, and with the debauched-looking, opium- 
— utterly ignorant and brutal Mohammedan 
Bheels. His hunting adventures are most inter- 
esting, and his exploration of the teak and sil 
forests discovered to him many wonders, beauties, 
and resources of nature. His premature death, 
which took place in London on the Ist of May 
1871, is a loss both to the country which he ably 
served, and to literature. 


A GOLDEN SORROW. 
CHAPTER XXVII.—LETHE. 


‘ ARE you awake, Walter ?’ 

‘Yes. Have I slept long?’ 
ae hours. And a sound refreshing sleep, F 

ope ?” 

‘I feel much the better for it. I am getting on 
very well ; am I not?’ 

‘Very well indeed ; you will soon be quite your- 
self again. Do you feel equal to a short palaver 
now, or shall we put it off until to-morrow ?’ 
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A GOLDEN SORROW. 


‘O no; I am quite able to listen, if not to talk 
much. Is there any news ?’ 

Walter Clint asked this question carelessly, in a 
casual kind of way, not by any means with the 
eagerness and intensity of one just returning to the 
active interests of life, of one from whom they had 
been shut out through many long weeks of severe 
and exhausting suffering. It was not thus that 
Lawrence Daly had expected him to take up the 
thread of life again ; it was with far other antici- 
pations he had watched him evvmage reviving to 
impressions of surrounding things, and resumin 
somewhat of his old familiar looks. The time ha 
seemed intolerably long and wearisome to Daly, 
even when the first apprehension had subsided, 
and hope of Walter’s recovery had taken its place. 
The unshared burden of the two secrets—that of 
the death of Walter’s father, and the extraordinary 
turn of fate which had madg the disinherited son 
the owner of all his father’s pre ; and that of 
the hidden nugget—weighed heavily upon him. 
He longed exceedingly for the moment when they 
might ‘be freely discussed between himself and 
Walter; when they should revert to the hopes 
which had preceded this time of trouble, and find 
them strengthened and perfected by the strange 
unexpected intelligence from the Firs. Lawrence 
had little or no apprehension about the effect 
which his father’s death = produce upon 
Walter. There was such ample compensation in 
the narrative contained in Florence’s letter, and 
the chances that any better understanding should 
ever exist between the father and the son had been, 
by Walter’s own admission, so infinitesimal, that 
there was little to fear. It would be a shock to 
Walter, and a transient grief; but the good news 
was lasting, and a full realisation of all he could 
have hoped—a secure, happy, comfortable home, 
and a safe future for his young wife and himself ; 
an end of their trials and of their separation. He 
had almost persuaded himself that, even in his 
languid, half-conscious state, Walter must perceive 
that something unusual was occupying his mind ; 
but it was not so. Walter was quiescent, incuri- 
ous, and even now, when directly appealed to, 
only moderately interested. There was no trace 
of the impatient, desperate eagerness to get away, 
to begin that homeward journey rendered possible 
by the acquisition of the nugget, which Daly had 
been pi to remonstrate with and control. 

The letters lay in the locker, and Daly sat near 
it, intending to take them out at the appropriate 
moment. alter’s wistful, thin, pale face, looking 
very handsome notwithstanding its wanness, was 
turned towards him, and his head was supported 
on one almost skeleton hand. His hollow blue 
eyes were scanning Daly’s face and figure, which 
still shewed traces of the illness he had gone 
through, though his recovery had been compara- 
tively rapid, and he had not suffered physically 
from his Tate watching and fatigue. 

. ‘I have had a worse bout of it than yours,’ began 
Walter. 

‘Yes ; very much worse, and lasting three times 
as long. Since you have been ill, several things 
have occurred which I want to tell you about ; 
and first—there will be no difficulty, as soon as you 
are able to travel, about your getting to England.’ 

‘No difficulty! What do you mean, Lawrence?’ 

‘I mean, that strange things have occurred 
in England. Letters have arrived. Don’t you 


remember we were expecting them just when you 
took the fever ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; go on: give me the letters,’ 

‘Presently. You must let me tell you some- 
thing about them. First, there is a great change 
in all your prospects, Walter.’ 

‘Is—is my father dead ?’ 

‘ He is, said Daly solemnly, utterly surprised by 
the question, for Mr Clint’s death had not been in 
the least likely, according to the former letters they 
had received. Walter said no more, but covered 
his face with his hands, and lay quite still. 

‘This must be a great shock to you, Daly began, 
after a long pause ; but then Walter interrupted him. 

‘I don’t think it is, Lawrence. I cannot explain, 
or understand why, but in some strange way, during 
my fever, I think I knew it. I tried to tell you 
once or twice, but I could not be certain whether I 
knew it, or had dreamed it. However that ma‘ 
be, it is not a shock to me. My poor father! It 
was not a happy life. I trust it ended better. And 
now, he cannot forgive me, and I cannot tell him I 
was not the bad fellow he believed me. It is all 
too late.’ 

Daly was not sorry to see that there were tears 
now in Walter’s eyes, and that his lips were 
trembling. 

‘It is not too late. This is the surprising news 
that I have known all the time you were in the 
fever, and have so longed to tell you. It was your 
wife who was with your father in his last days, and 
she told him all the truth, and got from him his 
forgiveness for you, and his blessing for herself.’ 

‘Good God! Florence with my father—and she 
told him !’ 

‘Yes; she told him; like the brave, true woman 
she is, and so saved you both from the burden of 
self-reproach and regret. She is the wisest, as she 
is the best of women. Here are her letters: I 
opened this one—marked immediate—when you 
were in the earliest stages of the fever, because I 
had seen the announcement of your father’s death 
in a newspaper which came with the letters.’ 

Daly put the little packet into Walter’s hand. 
He looked at the letters ; the seal of one was un- 
broken, but he could not yet open them. 

‘What has become of her?’ he asked. ‘Tell me.’ 

Daly told him. He related the contents of 
Florence’s narrative, not, indeed, in the words of 
the wife, whose sacred and self-sacrificing love had 
been so freely poured out in the letter in which 
she summoned her husband home, that Lawrence 
felt as if he had been almost guilty of profanity in 
reading the words intended for those beloved eyes 
only; but clearly and convincingly. No more 
anxiety for Walter as to what had become of his 
wife, from whom he was bidden to accept his right- 
ful inheritance. The brief nervousness of astonish- 
ment, the brief bewilderment of mingled and con- 
tending feelings, passed rapidly away, and Walter 
was able to read the letters, which gave him a clear 
account of all that had eens but from which 
he gathered that there had been one, of urgent im- 
portance, written by Florence, which he had never 
received. She spoke of her great anxiety for the 
arrival of his permission to tell his father the truth, 
in reply to her letter, in which she had repeated to 
Walter Mr Martin’s warning. That letter had not 
reached him. Had not Florence obeyed her instinct, 
with what bitterness the good fortune which had 
befallen them must have been dashed ! 


| 
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The first bewildering emotions subdued, Walter 
and his friend talked freely of the prospects thus 
changed, and of the future, so unlike any they had 
thought of. Daly told Walter how hard he had 
found it to keep all this news to himself, while 
awaiting the moment of convalescence in which it 
might be safely imparted ; and how anxiously he 
had looked for some disposition on his part to ask 
questions, and take up life once more from the 
active side. At this Walter smiled languidly, and 
said that he had not thought much of anything past, 
present, or future ; there had been intangible im- 
pressions floating about him, but not thoughts, like 
that one about his father’s death, and he had not 
been able to feel anxious ; he fancied anxiety was 
a doubtful privilege of health, and vanished before 
illness. At least he had not been able to feel it, 
either about himself or any one else ; it had awoke 
on behalf of Florence only with Lawrence’s words. 

Even now, there was no impatience in his mind. 
Daly, while he could not resist the pleasure of 
talking and letting him talk about the Firs, about 
his childhood, and his boyhood there, about all 
that he and Florence would now do to render the 
place pretty and pleasant ; in all which plans the 
presence of Daly was an understood thing—was 
afraid of the effect upon Walter. Now he would 
surely begin to count the intervening hours, and 
to fret at the remains of weakness, and the neces- 
sary delay before beginning the return journey. 
But the day wore on, and the young men still dis- 
cussed the strange turn of their fortunes, and there 
was no nervous excitement about Walter to justify 
apprehensions. 

‘There are two sides to proverbial philosophy,’ 
said Daly, in the course of their long talk ; ‘and 
we, at least, are in case to bear witness that “if it 
never rains but it pours,” the shower is sometimes 
golden. How strange it is that this unexpected 
solution of your difficulties, this fitting recognition 
of your wife’s merits, and our own stroke of luck, 
should have occ all about the same time.’ 

‘Our own stroke of luck!’ repeated Walter. 
What do you mean? Not our two fevers, surely: 
with all your cheerful philosophy, I don’t think 
you can reckon them as lucky.’ 

The slightest ible misgiving arose in Daly’s 
mind, as - replied : ‘Fevers! No, of course not. 
Why, ate what can you be thinking of? I am 
speaking of our n 

* Our nugget ! "What nugget? Have you been 
finding a nugget?’ 

‘Certainly not. One is enough, I should think, 
for us to expect, especially with a run of luck to 
follow.’ An indescribable fear stirred among Law- 
rence’s nerves as he spoke thus cheerily. 

‘One almost enough! My dear fellow, I have 
not the slightest notion what you are talking of. 
Do tell me, pray: I am prepared for anything after 
what you have told me.’ 

*You are ! Why, Walter, you are in- 
comprehensible! I am talking about the nugget 
which we found, and which caused us to determine 
on your returning to England, in any case ; of the 
nugget which you concealed, you know, because 
you could not leave me in the fever, to go with it 
yourself to Placer Ville.’ 

A puzzled look in Walter's face, an uneasy 
straining of the > oe ‘but no light of returning 
memory or comprehension. 


With increasing trepidation, Daly went on: ‘I am 


= 0 of that nugget. You surely remember i 
alter! Don’t you recollect the day we found it, a 
how delighted we were—and how you were warned 
of the bad state of things in the valley, and that 
we had better send off our dust as soon as possible 
—and then I was taken ill, and Spoiled Five 
came - you with another warning, and you hid the 
nugget ?” 

The tone in which Daly put these questions was 
full of distress and apprehension, more so than he 
knew, and it was responded to by Walter’s painful, 
troubled, striving face. aie” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,’ he said; ‘I have 
not the least notion of what you are talking about. 
I remember the dust, and I remember the time 
being fixed for sending it to Placer Ville. But 
I don’t know anything more. Where is Spoiled 
Five? Is he not here? I have not seen him since 
I have been ill’ 

‘Good God!’ thought Lawrence, ‘this is too 
terrible! Am I to bring her husband back to her 
a madman ?’ 

‘What is the matter, Lawrence? Why do you 
not answer me? Where is Spoiled Five? d 
where is Sambo? He is not hear, I know; the 
dog’s bark I sometimes hear is not his.’ 

‘Spoiled Five has gone away,’ replied Daly, pre- 
serving his calmness by a desperate effort, and 
moving into a position in which Walter could not 
see his face. ‘He has gone a long way off down the 
valley, to do some hut-building, You remember, 
I daresay, that he was very much afraid of any one 
who was “ off his head,” and when we both took to 
being so, in the fever, it was too much for Spoiled 
Five. Sambo is dead, poor fellow ; he was killed 
by accident. 

‘Poor Sambo! And so Spoiled Five is gone! 
What a queer thing fever is, and how it sets one 
off on all sorts of imaginary tracks! I remember 
having a horrid notion that he had come to some 
harm, and being haunted with a longing to know 
all about it, and yet afraid to ask—one of the 
phantom horrors of the fever! I wonder when he 
will return—before we go, I hope. Perhaps we 
could induce him to come with us? Flo. would 
give him free quarters at the Firs, I am sure.’ 

Lawrence could not command his voice suffi- 
ciently to reply. The wooden cross in the n 
God’s-acre which had been spared to the ool ons 
of the swarming valley, with its rough inscription, 
seemed to stand before his eyes. alter went on 
speaking a few disjointed sentences before he could 
interpose with another effort to arrest his attention. 

‘But, to return to the nugget. Try and recall 
those days before you were taken ill. You remem- 
ber pan ae the doctor whom you brought to see 
me, and who went away with the dust-wagons to 
Placer Ville 

‘Yes,’ answered Walter hesitatingly ; ‘I have 
some recollection of him, 

‘And yet none of the nugget? None of your 
coming in and finding him with me, and givin 
him your letters to your wife and your sister, po | 
walking with him as far as the bluff?’ 

‘No,’ said Walter ; ‘none.’ 

‘And yet you were, to all appearance, quite well 
that day, and for some days later. Have you no 


remembrance of telling me where you had 
that morning, and what you had done?’ 

‘I have no remembrance of anything about that 
time,’ Walter answered slowly, after painful search- 
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-ing in his mind. Daly took up his right hand, and 


looking carefully at it, found on the wasted wrist 
a white mark, the cicatrix of a healed cut. He 
made Walter look at it, and asked him if it did 
not make him remember something—how he had 
eut himself with the rough rock in burying the 
nugget, and how Deering had dressed the cut with 
lint and plaster? But Walter, looking wistfully 
at the scar, and with the same painful groping in 
his unresponsive memory, declared that he remem- 
bered nothing of the matter. And, as he repeated 
this assurance again and again, there came a strange 
nervousness and avoidance into his manner, which 
Lawrence observed, but could not interpret. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and then, when 
Lawrence came within his sight again, looked at him 
from beneath that shelter, with a keen, searching, 
anxious glance, in which there was suspicion. 
‘Tell me this story of a nugget, which I ought 
to know, and have forgotten,’ he said at length, 


. when a _ series of questions from Lawrence had 


been severally answered with the same protest of 
oblivion. 

Lawrence complied ; and all the time he was 
relating the incidents which had preceded the 
murder—of which he carefully kept clear—Walter 
watched him closely from under his hand, and by 
degrees a look of comprehension came into his face, 
the expression of one who has arrived at a conclu- 
sion, painful indeed, but with the grim satisfaction 
in it of the solution of doubt, the termination of 
uncertainty. 

‘And = was it I told you I had buried the 
nugget, in obedience to Spoiled Five’s warning ?’ 
asked Walter, when Daly had recapitulated all 
that had occurred. 

‘You did not tell me ss about that,’ said 
Daly. ‘I was only getting well at the time, and 
you said very little about it, only just enough to 
put my mind at rest. Then came your own ill- 
ness ; and now you must do your best to remember 
where the nugget is, so that as soon as you are 
able to be about, we may get it, and wind up our 
affairs here without delay.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Walter ; ‘I will try to recall the 
e and the circumstances, when my mind is a 

ittle clearer; but I am tired now, and I really 
cannot think of ss but Flo.’s letter. So, 
suppose we don’t talk about it for the present,’ 

‘All right,’ said Daly, who was terribly dis- 
turbed and perplexed, and wholly unconscious of 
the anxious and apprehensive, regretful affection 
with which Walter was at that moment thinking 
of him, to the exclusion of the strange events 
which had befallen. 

‘What a dreadful thing this is!’ ran Walter’s 
thoughts, ‘He has never recovered that fever—he 
has a fixed delusion in his mind! What shall I 
do? There is nothing for it but to humour him, 
and keep him quiet, and to get him away as soon 
as possible.’ 

othing more was said about the nugget that 
day. On the following, and two or three succeed- 
ing days, Lawrence tried by many indirect means 
to strike the dumb chord into sound, but in vain. 
Walter avoided all attempts to lead up to the sub- 
ject, with a skill the origin of which Lawrence was 


— suspecting, and which completely baffled | 


For some time the distress which this peculiar 
mental affection of Walter’s caused his friend was 


so keen that he could think of nothing but its 
significance as regarded Walter himself; but as he 
lay awake, pondering over it, on the second night 
after he had discovered it, he bethought himself, 
suddenly, of the double importance and value of 
the memorandum which Walter had made in his 
eo As soon as it should be safe to bring 
orward the subject again, the sight of the mem- 
orandum in his own handwriting would, no doubt, 
remove the temporary cloud which had fallen 
upon his intellect, and which had not, so far as 
Lawrence, by the closest investigation, could dis- 
cern, invaded any other province of it, and enable 
them to recover, without delay, the precious 
deposit, concerning which he had until now been 
so indifferent. 

Early on the following morning, Daly made 
search for the pocket-hook amon pe, Hate stratum 
of multifarious objects which lain for weeks in 
the locker undisturbed. He found it, a shabby 
folding-case of green leather, spotted with 
rubbed at the corners, and strongly scented with 
stale tobacco. With an instant misgiving, Law- 
rence Daly opened it, and found, not the collection 
of motley articles familiar to him as the contents 
of Walter’s pocket-book, but the small surgical 
instruments, the roll of lint, and slab of sticking- 

laster, which he remembered to have seen in 


ering’s possession. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—‘ FOR ENGLAND, HOME, AND 
BEAUTY.’ 


The result of Lawrence Daly’s discovery was 
that he resolved to preserve perfect silence on the 
subject of the nugget, unless by some fortunate 
accident Walter should give an indication of re- 
turning memory. He immediately took the pre- 
caution of telling such of the miners as Walter 
was likely to see, that they must not talk to him 
of Spoiled Five, because his fever had weakened 
his nerves, and he could not bear it. The iy 
and most heedless among them would not have 
refused compliance with his request. Walter had 
tired himself out, on the day after he had read 
Florence’s letters, by writing to her at great 
length, in order to avail himself of an oppor- 
tunity for despatching letters which then occurred. 
When at length he threw down his pen quite 
exhausted, it was with the remark, that he ought 
to have written to Miriam, but he was too tired ; 
Miriam must wait. 

‘She will be disappointed,’ said Daly: ‘lie down 
for a bit, and let me write from your dictation. 
I shall like it; it is quite a new sensation for a 
lonely fellow like me to write a letter, even though 
it’s not my own. 

Walter gladly assented ; and the letter, a short 
but emphatic one, was written and folded to be 
pres in Walter’s imposing despatch, addressed 
to ‘Mrs Clint, the Firs, Drington, Hampshire.’ It 
was the first time Walter had written to his wife 
under her real name, and he looked quite fondly at 
the superscription, before he held out the document 
for Daly to take and seal. 

‘ What shall I write on this ?’ asked Lawrence. 

‘Oh, just “ Miriam !”’ 

Lawrence complied. He, too, wrote the name 
very slowly, very distinctly, and looked at it when 
it was done, 


While the friends were busy with their prepara- 
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tions for ees and Walter was taking it for 
granted, without the least suspicion or misgiving, 
that Daly was to accompany him to England, and 
share his home, always, if he chose, but at least for 
an undefined period, Lawrence was much occupied 
in debating with himself what he should do, In 
reality, he entertained no a of going to 
England. Why should he? Walter had become 
by an extraordinary and fortunate 
accident ; but his own position was not very ma- 
terially better than it had been when they came 
out to the Golden State. The few hundreds of 
pounds which would be his share of their joint ac- 
quisitions, exclusive of the nugget, which had but 
mocked him with an illusory success—a mirage of 
the mine—could not do much for him. Should 
he induce Walter to intrust his share also to him, 
and try his luck in the speculating world of New 
York, always reserving a sufficient sum to enable 
him to resume the old work, in the same or some 
other district ? It would be hard for him to part 
with his friend, and Walter would feel it so too. 
But Walter had an entirely new life to face, fresh 
ties to form, old associations to renew, of a date 
anterior to their meeting, and would soon cease to 
miss the familiar companionship. Lawrence had 
none of these things in the Old World; to him the 
New was as homelike, and it offered better chances. 
He would wait awhile, until the associations of their 
resent life should be broken through, and novelty 
had its effect on Walter, before he would un- 
deceive him ; and, besides, he had something to do 
at San Francisco, which was the first point they 
were to make in the return journey. 

Deering had said he was going to ‘roll down New 
Mexico way,’ a sufficiently vague indication of his 
intentions, and one which would, had it been 
carried out, have precluded Lawrence from any 
hope of finding him. But he had heard from some 
new chums who had arrived at the gold-fields 
during Walter’s illness, that Deering had been seen 
at Sacramento, where he had been playing high but 
unsuccessfully, and that he had told several of 
the party that his intention was to go to San Fran- 
cisco, and take charge of a ship for New York— 
being inclined to give civilisation and Wall Street 
another trial. 

Lawrence determined to find Deering, if possible. 
He took it for granted that this man had Walter's 

ket-book in his possession. If he had missed 
is instrument-case, he would have come, or sent 
back to the lone hut to fetch it; but, finding the 
unsuspected substitute, he would be content, and 
go away without a notion of his loss, On the 
recovery of the pocket-book depended his sole 
chance of finding the nugget, and removing the 
cloud of oblivion from Walter’s intellect. If he 
should succeed in recovering the clue to the hidden 
gold, he thought of proposing to Walter that they 
should part at San Francisco, when he would return 
to the scene of their toil and secure it in their 
common interests. 

In many en ways, Lawrence tried 
experiments on Walter's memory before they com- 
menced their journey, but they were all unsuccessful. 
In everything connected with the incidents which 
immediately preceded the fever, it was a blank. 

When they were fairly on their way, when the 
life of the lone hut, and the busy, toiling mining 
settlement, shut by the great mountain a 
within the beantifal, desecrated valley, had 


ip, 


left far behind them, the impatience for which 
Daly had looked began to make itself evident in 
Walter. The time seemed endless to him, which 
at first he had hardly admitted to be tedious, and 
misgivings crowded fast upon him. By the time 
they reached San Francisco, Walter was almost 
ill with impatience, and Lawrence began to feel 
doubtful about the propriety of leaving him, even 
if he should find out Deering, and discover all he 
wanted to know. 

To any one not aware of the strange gap in 
his memory, there would have been no reasonable 
cause for inquietude about Walter, but Daly never 
forgot that fact, and he associated with it an 
irritable and impulsive manner which had come 
upon Walter. e could conceal from Florence, if 
they should ever meet, and the evil be still un- 
mended, the whole of the cireumstances connected 
with the nugget ; she need never be aware of her 
husband’s loss of memory ; but, supposing he were 
to shew other symptoms of a mental shock or twist, 
one of those mysterious disarrangements of the 
mystic mechanism of the intelligence which bafile 
science—what then? Zhat could not be hidden 
from her, and Lawrence dreaded to think of what 
she would suffer. In his bodily health he was 
very well, but the fever had considerably altered 
his appearance. He looked much older than he 
really was, and his once luxuriant chestnut brown 
hair was thin, and thickly sprinkled with gray. 
Daly had remarked upon this to him, wondering 
whether it was an ordinary result of the kind of 
fever he had had; but Walter had told him it was 
hereditary ; at all events, his mother’s family all 
turned gray in their early manhood and woman- 
hood, and he should not be surprised to find 
Miriam white. » He talked to Lawrence a good 
deal about Miriam, speculating gaily upon the 
surprise and discomfiture which must have been 
sustained by Mr St Quentin, and his probable 
feelings towards himself. 

On their arrival at San Francisco, Daly set about 
inquiring for Deering without loss of time. He 
had a sufficient inkling of that gentleman’s char- 
acter to enable him to make a very fair guess at 
the sort of places in which he was most likely to 
be found, or to be ‘heard of.’ His intuition was 
not at fault, and in a few days he had discovered 
all that it was necessary for his a gre to know. 
He must travel farther, if he would find Deering, 
who, after a few weeks passed in all the wildest 
and most dissipated scenes of ‘ Frisco’ life, had sailed, 
only six days before the arrival .of Lawrence Daly 
and Walter Clint, for New York. 

This was unfortunate, but not such a contre- 
temps as it appeared. Lawrence felt reluctant 
to part with Walter, while so great an interval 
of time and space lay between him and his 
home. ‘What does it matter about me,’ he 
would say to himself, half-carelessly, half-bitterly ; 
‘there’s no woman, a thousand times too good for 
me, or any man, waiting for me; there’s no one 
to mind whether I go back to the Placers, or on to 
New York, except Walter, and I will go with him; 
I will see him safely off to his pretty wife and his 

ood fortune, and then—we shall see!’ Deering 

gone to Panama in charge of a passenger-ship 

as surgeon, which did not look as if the rolling- 

stone had yet disproved the proverb; and would 

be sure to be heard of at the agent’s, and other 
places frequented by the ship’s officers. 
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The arrangements for their sailing to Panama by 
the first ship were speedily completed, and then 
Lawrence carried out another project. There was 
resident at that time in the chief city of the 
Golden State a certain Dr Drewitt, famous for 
his treatment of nervous disease. His practice was 
very extensive, for the nerves are sorely tried by 
the toils and the pleasures of life in that glorious 
country, which ought to be the easiest in the world 
to live in, as it is incomparably the most delightful. 
But drink and excitement, the mad murderous 
violation of the laws of health, and ill-treatment 
of the human machines by their unruly tenants, 
are too common there, and Dr Drewitt’s hands 
were full. Lawrence called on this gentleman, 
and told him all the circumstances connected with 
Walter’s sudden and extraordinary loss of memory. 
Dr Drewitt listened to the narrative with attention 
and interest to the end, when he asked Lawrence 
whether he had been quite over the fever at the 
time it attacked Walter, and whether any inti- 
mation of danger to the dust they had on the 

remises had been conveyed to him at a time when 
Fis mind was under the influence of the illness ? 
At these questions Lawrence smiled ; he perceived 
the drift of the doctor’s speculations. . 

‘You think, perhaps,’ he said, ‘that the screw 
loose in this matter may be in my brain, and not 
in that of my friend—that I may be under a 
delusion, and not be the victim of a sudden inter- 
ruption of memory. But it is not so. Iam quite 
aware that if such were the case, I should assert 
the contrary as calmly and as strenuously as I am 
asserting it now, and therefore I will say no more 
on that point ; but, if you will allow me, I will at 
some future time inform you of the result of the 
search I am bent upon making for Deering and 
the pocket-book.’ 

Dr Drewitt kept a steady gaze fixed upon 
Lawrence, whom it by no means disconcerted. 
‘There are two sides to every story, wise people 
say,’ remarked the doctor; ‘and 1 may perhaps 
wish to learn both sides of this one. Tell me as 
precisely as you can what was the latest impres- 
sion, to your knowledge, on your friend’s mind 
before he received the shock which brought on 
delirium ; and what was the length of time inter- 
vening between his telling you about the conceal- 
ment of the nugget and the commission of the 
murder.’ 

Daly informed Dr Drewitt precisely on these 
two points, and told him that he had reason to 
believe Walter had felt the approach of illness 
before the night on which the murder was com- 
mitted. Then the doctor, having taken a short 
time to consider his replies, told him that in 
certain cases of fever this partial and special loss 
of memory on the subject of the latest strong 
impression made upon the mind was, though not 
frequent, of occasional occurrence. It was an un- 
accountable phenomenon, and might be removed, 
as it had come, suddenly, at wig Mm gp 
years hence; or it might never be removed, and 
there was no help for it. It did not neces- 
sarily imply any further injury to the brain, and 
was consistent with sound general health. 

When Daly had taken his leave, Dr Drewitt 
remained for some minutes leaning against the 
mantel-piece in his consulting-room, in an attitude 
of cogitation. Then he took out of a press under- 
‘neath a row of book-shelves an armful of news- 


papers, and selecting a few, after examination of 
their dates, searched carefully through their col- 
umns. He soon found what he was looking for, 
and began to read steadily. When he had done 
reading, he put away the newspapers, and pro- 
ceeded to make some notes in a book which he 
took from a locked drawer. 

‘Mr Daly is in the right,’ he said to himself, as 
he dipped his pen in the ink; ‘the other evidently 
knew nothing about the murder. The newspa 
accounts of it entirely confirm that part of Mr 
Daly’s story ; and that being positively, the re- 
mainder is presumptively, true. Very hard on 
him, if he does not find this other man! And 
certainly one of the oddest of the many odd things 
which have come in my way. When Mr Clint 
called on me this morning, and explained that he 
had come to consult me, in all possible privacy, 
about the mental condition of a friend whom he 
had reason to believe the victim of a delusion, a 
fixed idea—and I told him, as I have just told Mr 
Daly, that there was nothing to be done, I never 
doubted the truth of the story for a moment. I 
wish I could see more of this case! It only proves 
once more what I learn every day—how much less 
wise I am than people take me for. No doubt, I 
shall hear more of it, for, though he behaved most 
admirably, Mr Daly winced under my suspicion, 
and will be so anxious to convince me that it was 
unfounded, that he is certain to let me know the 
result of his search. A very strange and valuable 
addition this to my collection of puzzles,’ 

The advice which Dr Drewitt had given to each 
of the friends tallied so exactly, that it produced 
perfect harmony of action. Bach was watching 
the other, in unspoken hope of a possible result, 
and the subject most frequently in the thoughts of 
both was never alluded to by either. 

During their tedious voyage, Lawrence enlight- 
ened Walter respecting his own intentions. At 
first, Walter was both angry and hurt; but by 
degrees Daly made him see and acknowledge the 
unreasonableness of his expectation that their life 
could be any longer in common, and he submitted. 
Daly then proposed that Walter should intrust to 
him his share of the proceeds of the ‘dust’ they 
had found, for investment in some of the American 
enterprises which he had been studying of late, 
and to this Walter gladly assented. He had great 
reliance on Daly’s judgment, which was not lessened 
or injured by his perception of that strange delu- 
sion which had grown up in Lawrence’s mind since 
the fever, of whose persistence he was perfectly 
aware, though Lawrence was so careful never to 
allude to it, and from any hint of which Walter 
shrunk with an uneasy nervousness. Indeed, he 
had the same sort of nervous feeling, though not 
to anything like so great an extent, about all refer- 
ence to their life at the gold-fields. It had become, 
not only indistinct, but distasteful to him ; and as 
it was inevitable that he and Lawrence should talk 
about it, he began to think he could be reconciled 
to a separation from his friend which would lessen 
the vividness of their associations with a life which 
had become so suddenly and unaccountably pain- 
fal to him to recall, And then Lawrence had 
promised to come to England after three years at 
the outside. 

The voyage was irksome to, them both, but 
especially to Daly. Walter slept a great deal ; he 
had acquired the habit of much sleep since his 


| 
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illness, and had pleasant plans and p’ ts durin 
the waking hours; but things wii 
Lawrence. 

The ship was small, their fellow-passengers were 
uninteresting, the voyage was long; and when, 
having crossed the isthmus, they had once more 
embarked on the other side, and were steaming to 
New York, Lawrence assured himself that even if 
he should find the clue to the hidden treasure, he 
would not undergo the toil of the journey again, 
while the small sum he could command should 
shew any inclination to increase and multiply. He 
would be satisfied with it, and leave the gold in 


its grave. 
On’ their arrival at New York, they went to the 
flice, with a vague hope of finding letters, It 
would be like Florence, they thought, to have 
written again on the chance. And she had done 
so. There was not much news in her communication, 
which was full of hope and joy in the prospect of her 
husband’s return, and contained many affectionate 
assurances of welcome to Lawrence Daly. She 
ve a droll description of Mr St Quentin’s 
Fumiliation under the levelling rule of the gout, 
of his unwilling civility to her, and the haste with 
which he had departed, accompanied, sorely against 
the grain, by Miriam, so soon as he could extract 
an admission from Mr Martin that it would be safe 
for him to travel. The St Quentins were in Paris, 
and Miriam only less impatient than Florence for 
th f the 1 ionshi 

At length the term of the long companionship 
of the friends had arrived. The last words had 
been spoken, the last hand-clasp exchanged, and 
Lawrence Daly, feeling very forlorn, was standing 
on the levee, watching the lessening form of the 
Cunard steamer as she ploughed the blue water, 
long after he had to distinguish Walter’s 
figure on the deck. 

The levee had been it was 
getting clear. The le who usiness 
to do there had dems and gone away; and the 
people who had no business, and therefore stayed 
onger, grown tired of loafing and looking at ships, 


and listening to steam-hisses, were going. Through | lig 


the 1 ing throng, a man came towards Daly. 
unobserved by him, as his gaze still followed 
the ship, and stood by his side, silent, for a few 
moments. Then the man touched him lightly on 
the arm, and — to him, and Lawrence Daly, 
turning his head sharply round, saw Deering. 


DANGER FROM LIGHTNING. 


Wuen we hear that so many persons are strrck 
by lightning in the course of a year, we are apt 
to regard the danger from lightning as greater than 
it really is; and thus the feelings of awe and 
terror which many experience during the progress 
of a thunderstorm are too often increased. In 
reality, the danger to which we are exposed during 
such storms is far from great, more especially in 
towns. It is well that this should be known, 
because the effects produced on persons of nervous 
temperament by the vivid flashes of lightning and 
the resounding peals of thunder, are sufficiently 
ee. without that additional and even more 

istressing terror which the apprehension of real 
danger commonly produces. Instances have been 
known of death being occasioned by the dread 


which a thunderstorm has excited, when the seat 
of danger was in reality several miles away. 

There are, however, persons, not otherwise want- 
ing in courage, who experience an — sense 
of terror—apart from the fear of danger—when 
electrical phenomena are in progress. The Em- 
peror Augustus used to suffer the most distressing 
emotions when a thunderstorm was in progress ; 
and he was in the habit of retiring to a low vaulted 
chamber underground, under the mistaken notion 
that lightning never penetrates far below the earth’s 
surface. Major Vokes, the Irish police-officer—a 
man whose daring was proverbial—used to be 
prostrated by terror during a thunderstorm. We 
cannot doubt that, in these instances, nervous effects 
are produced which are wholly distinct from the 
ed engendered by the simple consciousness of 

nger. 

e have said that the danger is small when a 
thunderstorm is in progress. If we consider the 
number of persons exposed during a year, in Eng- 
land, to the effects of lightning-storms raging in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and compare with 
that number the small number of recorded deaths, 
we shall see that the probability of being struck by 
lightning is very small indeed. The danger we 
are exposed to in travelling along the most care- 
fully regulated railway, is many times greater than 
that to which, under ordinary circumstances, we 
are exposed when a thunderstorm is raging around 
us. Yet, in cases of this sort, men do not reason 
according to the doctrine of chances—nor, indeed, 
is it desirable that they should. There are measures 
of precaution which, small though the danger may 
be, it is well to adopt. In a railway carriage, it 
would be foolish to let the mind dwell upon the 
danger to which we are in reality exposed, since 
we can do nothing towards diminishing it. But it 
would be as unreasonable to neglect precautions 
in the presence of a heavy thunderstorm, merely 
because the danger of being struck is small, as it 
would be to neglect the rules which regulate 
powder-stores, merely because the instances in 
which fires have been caused by carrying cigar- 
ights in the coat-pocket, or 7 wearing iron on 
the sole of the boot, are few and far between. 

We have mentioned one precautionary measttre 
adopted by the ancients. Phe notion that light- 
ning does not penetrate the earth to any consider- 
able depth, was in ancient times a wide-spread one, 
It is still prevalent in China and Japan. The 
emperors of Japan, according to Kempfer, retire 
during thunderstorms into a grotto, over which a 
cistern of water has been placed. The water may 
be designed to extinguish fire produced by the light- 
ning ; but more probably it is intended as an addi- 
tional protection from electrical effects. Water is 
so excellent a conductor of electricity, that, under 
certain circumstances, a sheet of water affords 
almost complete protection to whatever may be 
below ; but this does not prevent fish from being 
killed by lightning, as ‘o has pointed out. In 
the year 1670, lightning fell on the lake of Zirk- 
nitz, and killed all the fish in it, so that the inhab- 
itants of the neighbourhood were enabled to fill 
twenty-eight carts with the dead fish found floating 
on the surface of the lake. That mere depth is no 
protection, is well shewn by the fact of those singular 
vitreous tubes called fulgurites, which are known 
to be caused by the action of lightning, often pene- [| 
trate the ground to a depth of thirty or forty feet. 
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DANGER FROM LIGHTNING. 


And instances have been known in which lightning 
has ascended from the — to the storm-cloud, 
instead of following the reverse course. From 
what depth these ascending lightnings spring, it 
is impossible to say. 

Still, we can scarcely doubt that a place under- 
ground, or near the ground, is somewhat safer than 
a place several stories above the ground floor. 

Another remarkable opinion of the ancients was 
the belief that the skins of seals or of snakes afford 
protection against lightning. The Emperor Augus- 
tus, before mentioned, used to wear seal-skin 
dresses, under the impression that he derived 
ogg from them. Seal-skin tents were also used 
by the Romans as a refuge for timid ‘persons 
during severe thunder-storms. In the Cevennes, 
Arago tells us, the shepherds are still in the habit 
of collecting the cast-off skins of snakes. They 
twist them round their hats, under the belief that 
they thereby secure themselves against the effects 
of lightning, 

Whether there is any real ground for this belief 
in the protecting effects due to seal-skins and 
snake-skins, is not known; but there can be no 
doubt that the material and colour of clothing are 
not without their importance. When the church 
of Chateauneuf-les-Moutiers was struck by lightning 
during divine service, two of the officiating priests 
were severely injured, while a third escaped—who 
alone wore vestments ornamented with silk. In 
the same explosion, nine persons were killed, and 
upwards of eighty injured. But it is noteworthy 
that several dogs were present in the church, all 
of which were killed. It has also been observed 
that dark-coloured animals are more liable to be 
struck (other circumstances being the same) than 
the light-coloured. Nay, more ; — and pie- 
bald animals have been struck ; and it has been 
noticed, that after the stroke, the hair on the 
lighter has come off at the slightest touch, 
while the hair on the darker parts has not been 
affected at all. It seems a therefore, that 
silk and felt clothing, and thick black cloth, afford 
a sort of protection, though not a very trustworthy 
one, to those who wear them. 

The notion has long been prevalent that metallic 
articles should not be worn during a thunderstorm. 
There can be no doubt that large metallic masses, 
on or near the person, attract danger. a cites 
a very noteworthy instance of this. On the 2lst 
July 1819, while a thunderstorm was in progress, 
there were assembled twenty prisoners in the great 
hall of Biberach Jail. Amongst them stood their 
chief, who had been condemned to death, and was 
chained by the waist. A heavy stroke of lightning 
fell on the prison, and the chief was killed, while 
his companions esca 

It is not quite so clear that small metallic articles 
are sources of danger. The fact, that when persons 
have been struck, the metallic portions of their 
attire have been in every case affected by the light- 
ning, affords only a presumption on this point, since 
it does not follow that these metallic articles have 
actually attracted the lightning-stroke. Instances 
in which a metallic object has been struck, while 
the wearer has escaped, are more to the point, 
though some will be apt to recognise here a pro- 
tecting agency rather than the reverse. It is related 
by Kundmann that a stroke of lightning once 
struck and fused a brass bodkin worn by a young 
girl to fasten her hair, and that she was not even 


burned. A lady (Arago tells us) had a bracelet 
fused from her wrist without suffering any injury. 
And we frequently see in the newspapers accounts 
of similar escapes. If it is conceded that in these 
instances the metal has attracted the lightning, it 
will, of course, be abundantly clear that it is pref- 
erable to remove from the person all metallic 
objects, such as watches, chains, bracelets, and rin 
when a thunderstorm is in progress. If, on the 
other hand, it is thought that the lightning, which 
would in any case have fallen towards a person, 
has been attracted by the metal he has worn, so 
as to leave him uninjured, the contrary view must 
be adopted. Mr Brydone considers that a thin 
chain attached in the manner of a conductor to 
some metallic article of attire, would serve in this 
way as an efficient protection. Our own opinion 
is, that, in general, metallic articles belonging to 
the attire are not likely to have any noteworthy 
influence, but that such influence as they do exert 
is unfavourable to safety. We may agree with 
Arago, however, that ‘it is hardly worth while to 
regard the amount of increased danger occasioned 
by a watch, a buckle, a chain, pieces of money, 
wires, pins, or other pieces of metal employed in 
men or women’s apparel.’ 

Franklin recommends persons who are in houses 
not protected by lightning-conductors, to avoid 
the neighbourhood of the fire-place ; for the soot 
within the chimney forms a good conductor of 
electricity, and lightning has frequently been 
known to enter a house by the chimney. He also 
recommends that we should avoid metals, gildings, 
and mirrors. The safest place, he tells us, is in 
the middle of a room, unless a chandelier be sus- 
pended there. 

His next rule is not a very useful one. He 
recommends that we should avoid contact with 
the walls or the floor, and points out how this is to 
be done. We may place ourselves in a hammock 
suspended by silken cords ; or, in the not unlikely 
absence of such a hammock, we should place our- 
selves on glass or pitch. Failing these, we ma: 
adopt the — of placing ourselves on seve 
‘mattresses heaped up in the centre of the room. 
We do not think that such precautions as these 
are likely to be commonly adopted during a 
thunderstorm, nor does it seem necessary or desir- 
able that they should be. We have not even the 
assurance that they greatly diminish the danger. 
A stroke of lightning which fell on the barracks 
of St Maurice at Lille, in 1838, pierced the mat- 
tresses of two beds through and through. 

That glass is a protection from lightning is an 
opinion which has been, and perhaps still is, very 
prevalent ; yet there have been many instances 
tending to prove the contrary. In September 1780, 
Mr Adair was struck to the ground by lightning, 
which killed two servants who were standing 
near him. The glass of the window had not only 
offered no effective resistance to the lightning, 
but had been completely pulverised by it, the 
framework of the window remaining uninjured. 
Again, in September 1772, lightning pierced 
through a pane of glass in a window on the 
ground floor of a house in Padua, ‘making a hole 
as round as if drilled with an auger.’ 

It seems to have been established that if a 
thunderstorm is in progress, a building is in more 
danger: of being struck when many persons are 


crowded within it, than when few are present. - 
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This points to the danger of the course sometimes 
followed by the inmates of a house during a 
thunderstorm. They appear to think that there 
is safety in society, and crowd into one or two 
rooms, that they may try, by conversation and 
mutual encouragement, to shake off the feeling of 
danger which oppresses them. They are in reality 
adding, and that sensibly, to any danger there may 
be. ‘There is,’ sa , ‘a source of danger 
where large assemblages of men or animals are 
resent, in the ascending currents of vapour caused 
y their perspiration.” Like water, moist air is a 
good conductor of electricity, and lightning is 
attracted in the same way—though not, of course, 
to the same extent, by an ascending column of 
vapour, as by a regular lightning-conductor. It is 
on this account, probably, that flocks of sheep are 
so frequently struck, and so many of them killed 
by asingle stroke. Barns containing grain which 
has been housed before it is quite dry are more 
commonly struck by lightning than other build- 
ings, the ascending column of moist air being 
robably the attracting cause in this case, as in the 
ormer. When we are overtaken by a thunder- 
storm in the open air, precaution is more necessary 
than within a house. 1t is well to know, especially 
when no shelter is near, what is the most prudent 
course to adopt. 

It has been stated that there is danger in run- 
ning against the wind during a thunderstorm, and 
that it is better to walk with than against the 
wind. One should even, it is said, if the wind is 
very high, run with the wind. The rationale of 
these rules seems to be this: a current of air is 
produced when we run against the wind, the air 
on the side turned from the wind being rarer than 
the surrounding air. A man so running ‘leaves a 

behind him in which the air is, compara- 
tively speaking, rarefied!’ Lightning would be 
more likely to seek such a space for its track than 
a region in which the air is more dense. An 
instance is recorded in which, during a gale, 
lightning actually left a conductor which passed 
from the mast of a ship to her windward side, in 
order to traverse the space of rarefied air on the 
ship’s larboard side ! 

t is ge certain that trees are very likely to 
be struck by lightning, and, therefore, that it 
is an exceedingly dangerous thing to stand under 
trees in a storm. o consideration of shelter 
should induce any one to adopt so dangerous a 
course. The danger, in fact, is very much greater 
when heavy rain is falling, since the tree, loaded 
with moisture, becomes an efficient lightning- 
conductor. For similar reasons, it is dangerous to 
seek the shelter of a lofty building (not protected 
by a lightning-conductor) in a thunderstorm. One 
of the most terrible catastrophes known in the 
history of thunderstorms occurred to a crowd of 
persons who stood in the porch of a village church 
waiting till a thunder-shower should have passed 
away. 

m4 the open air, when a heavy thunderstorm is 
Pp ssing, and no shelter near, the best course is 
to place one’s self at a moderate distance from some 
tall trees. Franklin considered a distance of about 
fifteen or twenty feet the best. Henley also con- 
sidered five or six yards a suitable distance in 
the case of a single tree. But when the tree is 
lofty, a distance is preferable. 

e reader need hardly be reminded, perhaps, 


that the necessity for taking these precautions 
only exists when the storm is really raging close 
at hand. When the interval which eos be- 
tween the lightning-flash and the thunder-peal is 
such as to shew that the storm is in reality many 
miles away, it is altogether unnecessary to take 
precautions of any sort, however brilliant the flash 
may be, or however loud the peal. It must be 
noticed, however, that a storm often travels very 
rapidly. If the interval of time between the light- 
ning and the thunder is observed to diminish 
markedly, so that the storm is found to be rapidly 
approaching the observer's station, the same pre- 
cautions should at once be taken as though the 
storm were raging immediately around him. So 
soon as the interval begins to grow longer, it may 
be inferred that the storm has d its point of 
nearest approach, and is receding. But the laws 
according to which thunderstorms travel are as yet 
very little understood ; and it is unsafe to assume 
that because the interval between flash and peal 
has begun to increase after having diminished, the 
storm is therefore certainly passing away. It must 
be in the experience of all who have noted the 
circumstances of thunderstorms, that when a storm 
is in the neighbourhood of the observer, the interval 
between the flash and the thunder-peal will often 
increase and diminish alternately several times 
in succession. It is only when the interval has 
become considerable, that the danger may be 
assumed to have passed away. 


THE WIND IN THE STREET. 


A country wind is in the street ; 

"Tis blowing soft, ’tis blowing sweet ; 
How fresh it falls on cheek and eyes ! 
*Tis kissing us from Paradise. 

Oh, it has travelled sea and height, 
On thymy flowers, the red and white, 
O’er golden gorse, and rosy bells 

That spread their splendour to the dells ; 
It slumbered all a perfumed night 

On hundred hues of blossom bright ; 
And shook its wings in glowing skies, 
Where lost in blue the planet dies ; 
And sped away to farm and fold, 

All touched with morning’s early gold. 
It leaped upon the sleeping lake, 

And waked the fawns with waving brake ; 
It rustled through the leaf-hung deeps 
Where’er the shy-eyed squirrel leaps, 
And out on grass and plough in line, 
With song of birds and low of kine; 
And now ’tis in the mist-blue street, 
But newly thronged with passing feet ! 
Why blows it here so light and glad 
On many a forehead dark and sad ? 

It is that God’s immortal love, 

From radiant plains in Heaven above, 
Has suddenly, in pity, come 

To visit Man’s o’erwearied home, 

And breathes a breath of hope and life 
On scenes of sorrow, care, and strife. 
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